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q@ Every once in a while, in every industry, some out- 
standing improvement comes forward and completely 
overturns old principles. 


@ After it is done, how simple!!! Hundreds of imitators 
flock to the field. 

q The market for the storage sys- 
tem is so many times greater than 
for any other type heater that 
there is room for all. 


q Nevertheless,;—Kompak deserves 
your support. Originality has 
meant grief in perfecting, but all 
overcome now. Kompak prices 


have always been low. Quantity 
production will keep them low. 
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Automatic Storage Water Heaters 
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The Kompak Co. C. B. Babcock Co. 
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Gas At To urnal 


Whole No. 3293 


Inside Story of 60-Cent Gas in Indianapolis 


Brief Submitted Gives Illuminating Facts 


ior the first time the inside story of 60-cent gas in 
Indianapolis has been given to the general public 
through a brief just filed with the Public Servicé 
Commission of Indiana by Henry H. Hornbrook, 
attorney for the Citizens Gas Company, which is pe 


titioning the Indiana commission for authority to 
leave the 60-cent basis and go to a 90-cent basis, 


without which it cannot serve its patrons, it contends 


produced cheaper in Indianapolis than in other cities 
vet in the other cities too much was charged for gas 
and the price there was exorbitant while here it was 
kept down to cost. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Gas in and of itself cannot be produced 
anv more cheaply in Indianapolis than elsewhere. If 
the Citizens Gas Company did not have sometiaing to 


sell, and did not succeed in selling these other things 














For many years the 60- at a profit and devoting 
cent gas company in In- those profits to the bene- 
dianapolis has been the —- — a : fit of consumers of gas by 
talk of American gas applying the same against 
companies. Everybody in the cost of manufacturing 
the gas field knew that it gas, there would be no 
was a by-product plant , , ° . such thing as 60-cent gas 
and that its earnings from The intensely interesting story and there never could be.”’ 
sales of other materials : , ‘ ‘ . 
than gas made it possible that is revealed in this article will, Sennen Lene Mitel 
for it to continue selling : 
gas to its patrons at the We believe, appeal strongly to ever y This Statement hasbeen 
abnormally low price of ‘ . ° long awaited by students 
60 cents a thousand cubic man in the £das industry and well of the gas industry eve ry - 
feet. . . . where. The brief just filed 
But through long years furnish much food for thought. sells Mie: Santet een ok te 
of pence subterfuge ‘ , roster Nig Rem gas com- 
and manipul ae of va It is a concise statement of the pany's fight for existence 
rious kinds, the company . , very graphically. It also 
has been forced to keep efforts of a company to valiantly includes, for the perusal 
itself on a 60-cent gas i arate of the Indiana commis- 
basis, until the climax of meet adverse conditions. —Editor sion, numerous exhibits 
the war emergency’s op of various sorts, touching 
erating costs made it seek the gas industry Many 
the Indiana regulatory of these exhibits have to 
body with a petition for do with the cost of gas in 
immediate relief. The other cities. The brief is 
company first undertook an unusual epitome of th 
to educate its customers to the dire necessity it was “case for the public” from a big gas company tha it 
facing. ‘Then the hearing was held before the com must seek relief from the constituted agents of its 
mission, discussion of which has appeared in the own patrons. \Whether it will be granted the relief 
JOURNAI The next step was the filing of the com asked is, of course, not known, but the Indianapolis 
pany’s brief, wherein, for perhaps the first time, the company’s fight for relief already has attracted wide 
general public throughout the country can be ac attention through America. 


quainted with the real reasons for the maintenance of 
60-cent gas in Indianapolis. 

The twiet goes directly to the heart of the situation 
when it says that “gas, in and of itself,.cannot be pro 
duced any more cheaply in Indianapolis than else 
where.” 

“There still remains in the minds of many people,” 
says the brief, “although probably not of those who 
have given serious thought to the situation with an 
understanding of the facts, that although gas was 


iS 


The brief in part follows: 

“The Citizens Gas Company of Indianapolis filed 
its petition asking for an increase in the rates charged 
to consumers for from 60 cents per thousand 
cubic feet, as now charged, to 90 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. This relief was sought under the emer 
gency section of the public utility law and was based 
primarily upon the urgent necessity of the company 
to provide additional extensions and betterments to 
its plant, which were necessary for good 


gas 


service. 
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which were being urgently requested by the city of 
Indianapolis but which could not be financed on a 
basis of the low gas rate then prevailing. 

before the opening of the hearing, a supplemental 
petition was filed asking for the same relief but bas- 
ing the request for relief on the further fact that the 
business conditions which had prevailed for the last 
three or four months, which promised to continue for 
an indefinite future, result in leaving the company 
without sufficient operating income to meet its op- 
erating expenses and pay its fixed charges. This 
supplemental petition was also addressed to the emer- 
gency section of the statute, seeking relief tempo- 
rarily and until the emergency ceases. 

Preliminary to any discussion a resume of the evi- 
dence showing the company’s origin, purpose and 
history may be helpful. 

The Citizens Gas Company was organized as a 
community effort to supply citizens of Indianapolis 
with cheap gas. Its stock was sold by popular solici- 
tation on the part of citizens and was widely distrib- 
uted, there being now more than 2,800 stockholders, 
mostly residents of the city of Indianapolis and con- 
sumers of gas. The company is uniquely organized 
under a statute which removes all possibility of stock 
jobbing, watering of stock, “melon cutting” or any 
other of the old-time popular devices used in the pro- 
motion of corporations. The dividends to be paid are 
absolutely limited, the sole voting rights are divested 
from the holders of the stock and placed in five trus- 
tees who elect the directors. Thus there is no pos- 
sibility of individuals, through the purchase of stock, 
acquiring control of the company. Through no 
amount of ownership can a stockholder by any pos- 
sibility secure election upon the board of directors or 
displace in any way the sole power of the trustees to 
control the organization of the company. The city is 
given absolute right to purchase the property at the 
end of the franchise period by repaying the amount of 
face of the stock invested therein by the stockholders, 
in so far as the same may not have been repaid; in- 
deed. where stock has been sold at a premium, there 
is no obligation to return this premium, and the city 
has the right to take over the property at the par 
value of the stock, plus unpaid dividends, less any 
amount which may have been repaid on the stock. 

‘he company thus far has abundantly fulfilled its 
purposes. It has for twelve years maintained a gas 
rate of 60 cents or lower, the cheapest in the United 
States where manufactured gas was supplied, and has 


thus been one of the chief factors in the development 
of the city. 


Secured Control of Competition 


At the time it was organized, the Indianapolis Gas 
Company had control of the gas situation in Indian- 
apolis, and was furnishing gas at 90 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet and insisting that it was impossible 
for the Citizens Gas Company to succeed. Within 
four years after the Citizens Gas Company began 
business, it secured control of its competitor, which 
was then furnishing gas to more than three times the 
number of consumers who were being furnished by 
the Citizens Gas Company, and since that time it has 
furnished gas to those who had been consumers of 
the Indianapolis Gas Company at the same low rate 
which was enjoyed by the consumers of the Citizens 
Gas Company. Indeed, for a period of four and one- 


half years, the rate was reduced to 55 cents, being 
restored to 60 cents July 1, 1918. 

At this point, it is very important that it be clearly 
borne in mind how this result has been made possible. 
There still remains in the minds of many people, al- 
though probably not of those who have given serious 
thought to the situation with an understanding of the 
facts, that although gas was produced cheaper in 
Indianapolis than in other cities, yet in the other cit- 
ies too much was charged for gas and the price there 
was exorbitant while here it was kept down to cost. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Gas in and 
of itself cannot be produced any more cheaply in In- 
dianapolis than elsewhere. If the Citizens Gas Com- 
pany did not have something else to sell, and did not 
succeed in selling these other things at a profit and 
devoting those profits to the benefit of consumers of 
gas by applying the same against the cost of manu- 
facturing gas, there would be no such thing as 60- 
cent gas and there never could be. This is perfectly 
illustrated by the history of the cost of water gas 
which the company has furnished in greater or less 
degree each year. In the year 1920 the water gas 
made by the company cost about 67 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet in the holder, and this with less than 
the normal use of oil and without including any items 
of overhead, taxes, fixed charges, cost of distribution, 
collection, depreciation, etc., which items undoubt- 
edly brought the cost of water gas in the year 1920 
to somewhere between $1 and $1.25 per thousand 
cubic feet. The reason that many other cities have 
gas rates, fixed by this commission, of $1 per thou- 
sand cubic feet, or more, lies in the very fact that the 
consumers are required to absorb the entire cost of 
preducing the gas without having any profits of al- 
lied industry contributed for their benefit; and so it 
has come about that all the profits from the sale of 
coke, ammonia, tar, benzol and other by-products, 
have been an indispensable prerequisite to the cheap 
cas which the citizens of Indianapolis have enjoyed. 

Something has been said about the consumers of 
gas being asked to pay more for their gas in order to 
make up for the losses in the sale of coke and other 
by-products. This statement proceeds from the same 
misconception of facts, the truth being that the situ- 
ation has always been the other way, and the profits 
from coke and by-products have kept down the price 
of gas, and not that the price paid for gas has ab- 
sorbed losses in the sale of by-products. Whenever 
it shall come to pass that the price paid for gas or 
asked for gas is in excess of that which is paid by 
consumers in communities where gas alone is man- 
ufactured, and where, therefore, the consumers, of 
necessity, must pay the full cost of manufacture, we 
will then have reached the point where it can fairly 
be said that the consumers are asked to pav more for 
gas in order that the allied industries may be support- 
ed therefrom. It cannot be too plainly stated and 
must be clearly understood that an increase in the 
price of gas only means that for the time being the 
profits from the allied industries going to reduce the 
price of gas are less than they have been in the past, 
and therefore to that extent gas is being asked more 
nearly to pay its own way. Instead of being carried 
on a half-fare ticket, the gas consumer may for the 
time being have to pay three-fourths of a full fare. 


Effect of Changing Business Conditions 


No better illustration of the effect of changing bus- 
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iness conditions in the cost of by-product coke oven 
gas could be cited than the recent order of this com- 
mission in fixing the price of 95 cents for gas at Terre 
Haute, approving a contract between the gas com 
pany and the Indiana Coke & Gas Company fixing 
the price to be paid by the gas company to the coke 
company for by-product gas as follows: 


For first 300,000,000 cu. ft. annually... 
For second 300,000,000 cu. ft. annually 
lor all over 600,000,000 cu. ft. annually 


$0.3134 per M 
0.2634 per M 
0.2414 per M 


The above schedule is for unpurified gas metered 
at the coke ovens. The gas company must absorb 
purification and storage expenses and transmission 
losses, as well as its own costs of distribution and of 
conducting business. 

At this point we desire to call attention to the 
growth in the company’s plant account representing 
new investment which has been required to be made 
from year to year in order to meet the growing needs 
of service to the community. 

A vital element in the company’s history and one 
which cannot be too strongly emphasized, is the 
growing need of the company for working capital. 
()rganized under very great difficulties with wholly 
inadequate means to put the company in a strong po- 
sition, it has always been hard up for cash, except 
during brief periods following the sale of its securi- 
ties. One of its chief difficulties has arisen from the 
growing demands for working capital, and this was 
never more embarrassing than at the present time 
when because of the slackness in industrial demands, 
the company is not able to convert its coal supply in- 
to money, but only into other products which it is 
unable to move. 

A word should be said as to the peculiar obliga- 
tions under which the company rested to lay in large 
stocks of coal in the fall of 1920 even at excessive 
prices in order to be prepared to render service to its 
gas consumers. It could not take the chance of be- 
ing able to buy spot coal as needed and so out of 
sheer public duty laid in a stock of approximately 
100.000 tons of coal at enormous cost. Moreover in 
these present days of depression, when its coke com- 
petitors are able to shut down on production and stop 
losses, petitioner in order to furnish gas is compelled 
to go on stocking up coke which it cannot sell, and 
each added ton representing an additional loss to 
petitioner. 

One of the ever-present problems of the company, 
and one from which it cannot escape, is the payment 
of taxes on its property. The constant need of addi- 
tions to its plant carries with it not only the capital 
requirements to make these additions and the conse- 
quent fixed charge upon the new capital, but also the 
necessary increase in tax burdens. 

{t is, of course, the duty of the company to set 
aside from its receipts a reasonable sum to provide 
for obsolescence and the year to year depreciation 
upon its property that is subject to depreciation. The 
property of the company subject to depreciation con- 
sists of two major classes of items: First, that which 
is under ground and subject to very modest require- 
ments in the way of depreciation and reserve, this 
representing primarily the distribution system of the 
company; and second, the manufacturing plants of 
the company above ground which are subject to 

(Continued on page 343.) 


Thirty-Seven Towns Affected by Natural Gas 
Rate Case 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commission has served 
notice on the mayors, city attorneys and officials of the 
chambers of commerce of thirty-seven Oklahoma cities 
and towns furnished directly or indirectly with natural 
gas by the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, that the 
case in which the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company in 
Aug., 1920, asked the Corporation Commission to make 
a valuation of its property and fix a flat rate for gas at 
the city gate or border of each city or town, will be 
reopened and additional evidence will be taken. 

It was in connection with this case that the Corpora- 
tion Commission, on Dec. 20, 1920, issued an order 
granting the Oklahoma Natural and the distributing 
companies handling its gas, authority to put into effect 
an increase of 10 cents per thousand cubic feet of gas 
to consumers for the purpose of creating a special fund 
to be used only by the company under direction of the 
commission for extending lines and building compressor 
stations. ‘lhe State supreme court, on Feb. 1, 1921, 
held that this order was invalid, as the commission had 
no right to grant an increase for the purpose of creating 
a special fund. The court, however, did not pass on the 
right of the commission to fix a city gate rate except 
to hold that the commission has authority under the 
constitution to fix rates but not for the special purpose 
named in the order. 

The commission announces that it will hear evidence 
particularly upon waste of gas and leakage. H. D 
Hancock of Bartlesville, a gas engineer employed by the 
commission to make tests in connection with this case 
relative to the leakage of gas at Muskogee and Wagoner, 
reports that there is a total annual loss of gas per mile 
of three-inch pipe of 3,834,000 cu. ft. in the lines of the 
Muskogee Gas & Electric Company at Muskogee and 
a loss of 3,505,000 cu. ft. per year per mile of three-inch 
pipe in the lines of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Com- 
pany serving the Muskogee distributing company. 

During a former hearing on the case Samuel Wyer, 
of Columbus, Ohio, famous gas engineer, testified that 
$2,500,000 worth of natural gas was lost each year 
through leakage and waste in transmission to the con- 
sumers at Tulsa and that an additional $3,750,000 worth 
of gas was wasted each year by the domestic consumers 
of Tulsa, making a total annual waste of natural gas 
in that city of more than $6,000,000 or enough to build 
ten hig office structures like the Cosden Building every 
year. 

The Oklahoma Natural Gas Company contends that 
it should not be forced to bear the loss from leakage of 
lines of local distributing companies but should receive 
a fixed rate at the city border. 

This is one of the most important cases that has come 
hefore the Corporation Commission in months and af 
fects the cities and towns of Oklahoma City, El Reno, 
nid, Guthrie, Muskogee, Wagoner, Tulsa, Chandler 
Pond Creek, Claremore, Yukon, Red Fork, Turley, 
Dawson, Stroud, Wellston, Davenport, Luther, Ed- 
mond, Meeker, Arcadia, Kelleyville, Midlothian, Nar- 
din Deer Creek, Depew, Hunter, Lamont, Peckham, 


Inola, Perter, Ramona, Haskell, Coweta, Shamrock, 


Sapulpa and Caney. 
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Oil Shale 


Activities 


Progress Made Toward Solution of Commercial Retorting 


By LAWRENCE BOTHWELL 


[n the November issue of the “American Gas En- 
gineering Journal’ of New York City, there appeared 
an article written by me describing the oil-shale sit- 
uation in the vicinity of DeBeque, Col., as the repre- 
sentatives of the Independent Oil Men’s Association 
saw it when they visited this district last October. 
Various retorts under construction, and some in ac- 
tual operation, were inspected, which were described 
in the article in detail. 

There were also men 


are found “remains of algae and other low forms of 
plant life, parts of higher plants (pollen grains, leaves, 
etc ), scales and skeletons of fish, fresh-water shells, 
insect remains, and even bird remains.” After this 
filling process had gone on for many ages, and the 
animal and vegetable matter had been sandwiched 
between lavers of erosion, a great upheaval occurred, 
due probably to volcanic action. In the process of 
: lifting, great crevices 
were probably formed 





tioned various interests = 
that have acquired large 
holdings of oil shale in 
this district, notably the 
Ventura Consolidated Oi! 
Fields Company of Cali- 
fornia (with whom are af- 
filiated the Hammon in 
terests), the Doherty peo- 


Gasmen generally are greatly 


through which the 
streams found their way 
widening and deepening 
the vents. There are un- 
mistakable evidences of 
volcanic action. The top 
of Grand Mesa, towering 


interested in the activities of the above DeBeque to the 


south to an elevation of 


ple, generally known as oil shale held. Mr. Bothwell has over 10,000 ft. above sea 
the Cities’ Service Com- : level, and covering anarea 
pay, and others, written an article that is not tech- \j 0! mary Square miles, ts 


Recently the Union Oil 
Company of California 
acquired thousands of 
acres at the head of Para- 
chute Creek north of 
Grand Valley, and it is 
generally believed that 
other large oil concerns 
are acquiring extensive 
holdings, the names of the 
Midwest, Carter, and 
Continental Companies — 





nical in any sense but it is the 
result of what he has observed in 


the field. —Editor 


lava. On this beautiful 
mesa is a chain of over 
100 lakes with a supply of 
trout that should lure 
those of the most fastidi- 
ous piscatorial tendencies. 

DeBeque is now a vil 
lage of some 300 inhabi 
tants, located on the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Rail 
road, a_ transcontinental 
line, skirting along the 








being frequently men- 
tioned. It 1s also gener 
ally known that the General Electric Company, op- 
erating under the name of the “Black Prince,’ now 
owns several thousand acres near the head of Big 
Salt Wash. 

Before describing other retorts that are being con- 
structed and installed in the DeBeque district, it 
may be well to describe the shale, its geological his- 
tory and the present appearance of this wonderful 
formation. 

Ages ago there existed in northwestern Colorado 
and northeastern Utah a great body of water—an in- 
land sea—of considerable depth which, during later 
ages, gradually decreased in extent by being filled 
with eroded matter carried in by streams from sur- 
rounding elevations. This erosion, which seems to 
have been carried in periodically, was deposited over 
animal and vegetable matter which had accumulated 
on the alluvium and in the bogs, marshes and 
swamps. As evidence of this, there is to-day found 
in the shale formation remains of animal and plant 
life United States Bulletin No. 691, issued in 1919 
by the Department of the Interior and entitled “Con- 
tributions to Economic Geology,” states that there 


southeastern extremity of 

the shale mountains. It 
is the entrance point and gateway to over 200 miies 
of shale escarpment. DeBeque is a treasure house of 
curious fossiliferous remains of animals and plants 
that existed here in prehistoric ages There is now 
in the Haley Hotel, resting upon a chair in the lobby, 
a shale about four feet long, the upper curved edge 
of which is a clearly defined vertebrae of an ancien‘ 
animal. In the quaint cabin of our friend “Matt” 
Callahan is the fossilized form of a mammoth turtle 
about three feet long. Even its neck and most of its 
head are still intact. One of its front feet is turned 
under its body. In the window of the office of Harry 
Flynn, the president of the Oil Shale Mining Com 
pany, now operating intermittently the first unit of 
their plant at the head of Dry Fork, can be seen slabs 
of shale with leaves plainly imprinted thereon. And 
in the office of the Bank of DeBeque are pieces, of 
shale with the forms of fish and snakes on them, the 
scales of which are strikingly apparent, even the gills 
being plainly traced. Fossilized fish scales and 
mussel shells are common and can be found in all 
parts of the town. But the weirdest and most un- 
canny specimen is the form of a human face discov- 
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ered in this region and now in the possession of Dr. 
\V. A. E. DeBeque, the founder of the town. It is 
quite evident that this was formed by molten lava 
destroying a human head and assuming its shape as 
it was moulded in the clay. It is a sort of death 
mask, and the effect is striking. How can a man 
hold this object in his hands, look at the lips clearly 
defined, the wide and high-bridged nose, the retreat- 
ing forehead, the prominent chin, the high cheek 
bones, the vacant and jagged eye sockets, and not be 
possessed of a strange feeling as there dawns upon 
him some conception of the ages and ages that have 
gone by since this being lived and roamed the region 
here? 











Near view of an escarpment north of DeBeque, Col. 


Does it take much of an imagination to conjure up 
the picture of a human being in the long ago—yes, 
hundreds of thousands of years—standing upon the 
edge of a great inland sea, gazing out upon its placid 
waters, with the fish, turtles, and reptiles of every 
nature and description abounding under its surface, 
with the birds flying about, and the animals grazing 
upon its shores—a place where to-day great moun 
tains touch the sky and valleys rich in bounteous na- 
ture’s golden harvest lie between? And does it take 
much of an imagination to look into the future and 
see cities nestling in these same valleys, and great 
industries droning and humming away, taking from 
the very place and scene that lay before this prehis 
toric figure a fluid that makes for human comfort and 
progress? 

Thus to-day we find in northwestern Colorado and 
northeastern Utah the great “Uintah Basin,” approx 
imately 175 miles long and 50 miles wide. which con 
tains mountains made up of the bottom of this an 
cient sea. In the southeastern part, that is to say, in 
the DeBeque district in Colorado, practically the 
upper halves of the mountains are shale, which, when 


subjected to heat, will produce gas made up princi- 
pally of carbon and hydrogen, and these uniting by 
condensation will be oil. And when I say “oil” I 
mean all its refined products, such as gasoline, kero 
sene, lubricants, paraffin wax, etc., and by Govern- 
ment test even superior to the products of the best 
paraffin subterranean oil. Government Bulletin 641F, 
issued several months ago, contains a prefatory state- 
ment that is startling indeed: 


Government Statement 


The United States Geological Survey has dem 
onstrated that the shale in the Green River for- 
mation will yield a vast quantity of oil, gas suffi 
cient to, carry on the process of distillation, and 
fertilizer enough to enrich the most of the farms 
of the Middle West, and that this reserve is 
ready whenever the demand is sufficient to war 
rant the establishment of a new industry to sup- 
plement the failing supply of petroleum from the 
oil fields 


At the time of writing the article for the November 
issue above mentioned, a new company was not 
named for the reason that it had not yet come upon 
the scene. This is the Index Shale Oil Company, 
which is installing the “Brown process” constructed 
by the Shale Oil Machinery & Supply Company. H. 
\. Hanson. Mayor of DeBeque, originally acquired 
the holdings and is heavily interested in the com- 
pany. On February 20, I visited the property of the 
company and was astonished to find the progress that 
had been made within the past two months. The 
plant is being installed upon what is known as Mount 
Blame, one of the best shale sites in this district 
Their property, consisting of over 800 acres, is lo- 
cated at the junction of the Roan and Clear Creek 
Roads. The shale escarpment begins about 1,500 ft. 
ahove the valley floor and extends upward in a sheer 
precipice some 800 ft. presenting a shale face of ex- 
traordinary appearance and proportions. 

rhe plant site is located en a knoll some 800 ft 


(Continued on page 346.) 








Distant view of shale face as seen from the line of the 
escarpment, near DeBeque, Col. 
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Advantages of Three-Charge System 


What the Past Year Has Developed in This Connection 


By J. E. BULLARD 


The industrial depression through which we have 
just passed, or at least which conditions indicate we 
have practically passed, have demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of the three-charge rate system in a way 
they have never been demonstrated before. In fact, 
in some cases they have proved the sole salvation oi 
utility companies. 

At the beginning of this depression, many a com- 
pany found itself in a : 
more serious financial 


less dificult to put into operation a_ three-charge 
system of rates than it has ever been before. 


Three Charge System in Electric Plants 


Just what a three charge system means has been 
demonstrated by some electric plants that have made 
just as much money and in some cases more when 
the industrial plants in 





condition than it had ever 
been in before. Unlike 
most business enterprises, 
the gas and the electric 
companies have not been 
able to pass the higher 
costs of operation on to 
the consumer by the sim- 
ple medium of increasing 
selling prices. Commis 
sions having control of 
rates have been slow in 
approving rate increases. 
Probably no companies 
have been able to increase 
rates to an extent that 
would make these in 
creases meet all increased 
costs. 

In addition, the great 
increase in business that 
resulted from the war has 
in many cases made it 
necessary to make expen- 





It is not claimed by Mr. Bullard 
that the three-charge system can 
be used by all companies, but he 
does assert that those companies 
which have adopted this method 
have found it exceedingly satisfac- 
tory. At any rate Mr. Bullard 
has written an interesting and 


instructive article. — Editor 


town were shut down as 
they did when they were 
operating full blast. At 
the same time the indus- 
trial plants have not suf- 
fered because if they had 
not purchased their cur 
rent they would have had 
to generate it themselves 
and the fixed charges on 
their own plants would 
have amounted to more 
than they paid the electric 
company 

At the same time, these 
fixed charges have not 
been passed on to the av 
erage consumer who is 
not nearly as well able to 
pay it as the industrial 
plant and who would 
have been forced to pay 
it, if the industrial plants 
had not and the electric 
company was to continue 








sive additions to plant or 
distribution system, if not 
to both and often the money for these improvements 
has been secured at high rates of interest. \When the 
mills and factories began to reduce production or to 
shut down altogether they also began to reduce the 
consumption of gas and electricity though the fixed 
charges of the gas and electric plants continued as 
before. The only possible saving was in operating 
costs and usually this was so small as to be almost 
negligible. 

When a company sold its output on a flat rate svs 
tem or a discount system, the revenue fell off to a 
very serious extent. Unless the company had a large 
emergency fund out of which to meet current ex 
penses it became a problem to keep going at all. Still 
it was not easy to secure rate increases, especially 
since prices were already beginning to come down. 

No gas manager needs to be reminded of all the 
difficulties he has been called upon to face. Out of 
all this, however, there has come some goods. In 
some instances, the candle-power requirement has 
been waived and the heat unit requirements have 
been lowered, permitting the gas to be made at a 
lower cost. It is also likely that it will be very much 


in business. In other 
words, the readiness to 
serve charge has worked to the benefit of all con 
cerned. It has been cheaper for the industrial plant 
to buy its current under this system than it would 
have been to generate the current on the premises 
It has made the fixed charges lower in the case of 
shut down than they would be in the case of an iso 
lated plant. It has protected the electric company 
from losses beyond its control when industrial plants 
shut down but the company had to continue doing 
business. It has made it possible to charge the low 
est possible rates to all consumers 

\ flat rate system would have forced many of these 
companies out of business. If it had not done so it 
would have been necessary to have increased rates a 
hundred per cent or so in order to meet expenses, and 
it is not an easy matter to show any commission that 
such rates are necessary. In fact, when conditions 
once more became normal they might not be nec 
essary. 

Public utility companies are not allowed to conduct 
their business on a strict profit-making basis. That 
is, they are not allowed to make all the profits that 

(Continued on page 347.) 
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Removal of Sulphur Compound 


What the Laboratory Tests Show 
By ERWIN C. BRENNER 


This paper is presented as a final report on work 
done during the scholastic year 1919-20 in connection 
with the fellowship of the Wisconsin Gas Association 
in the Chemical Engineering Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The preliminary report presented gave a brief resume 
of the literature on methods of sulphur removal; it also 
gave the limitations of the present iron oxide process 
and of the various other processes proposed and in op- 
eration. With the exception of the iron oxide process, 
but few of the other processes are applicable to present- 
day gas plant practice without extensive changes in 
equipment and in operation. 
these limitations an ideal process would be one having 
the following qualifications : 


From a consideration of 


The process must be sufficiently elastic to 
cope with big fluctuations in gas production, or 
large increases in the sulphur content of the 
gas. 

The precess must be applicable to both large 
and small plants without considerable change 
in: present equipment or practice. 

The cost of such an installation and of its 
operation must be small. 


The oxide process does not deal adequately with sul- 
phur compounds other than hydrogen sulphide, nor does 
it remove hydrogen sulphide with the same speed as a 
lt seemed worth while, therefore, to make 
a study of wet purification processes after consulting 
with some of the officers of the association This re 
port deals with the investigation of hypochlorites as 
agents for the oxidation of sulphur compounds in car 
bureted water gas. 


wet process. 


Theory 


In the 1ron oxide process, the oxidation of the prin- 
cipal sulphur compound found in commercial gas— 
namely, hydrogen sulphide-—as generally accepted, takes 
place according to the following equations: 


Fe,O,.... H,O0+3H,S= Fe.S, + 4H,O 
2Fe,O,.... H,O+6H,S = 4Fe,S + 8H,O + 2S 
Fe,O,....3H,O + 3H,S = 2Fe S + S+ 6H,O 


Under ordinary conditions, but small amounts of car 
bon disulphide are removed from the gas by this process 

In this connection, Ritsema calls attention to the fact 
that hypochlorite solutions oxidize carbon disulphide as 
follows: CS, + KOCI + KOH = K,SO, + K,CO, 
+ 8KCl + 3H,O. This, then, would be oxidizing car- 
bon disulphide to a sulphate. This property of potas- 
sium hypochlorite is due to its available oxygen content, 
and is common to other hypochlorites, as, for example, 





*Paper read before Wisconsin Gas Association meeting. 


bleaching powder or so-called chloride of lime [Ca 
(OCL )si. 

Ritsema, however, does not mention what concentra- 
tion of hypochlorite is necessary to carry out the above 
reaction, nor does he mention whether the reaction will 
take place when carbon disulphide is present in gas in 
but small amounts. He also does not mention the effect 
of hypochlorites on hydrogen sulphide. Hence a labo- 
ratory investigation was made to determine whether 
hypochlorite solutions could be used to remove sulphur 
compounds from the carbureted water gas which was 
available. 

Preliminary determinations were made on pure hy- 
drogen sulphide, using a calcium hypochlorite solution 
(bleaching powder) having about 3.5 grams of available 
chlorine per liter. Hydrogen sulphide, generated in a 
Kipp apparatus by the action cf hydrochloric acid on 
ferrous sulphide, was bubbled through 200 c.c. of this 
solution in a 500 c.c. absorption bottle. ‘It was found 
that when gas was passed through at a rate of about 0.5 
cu. ft. per hour no hydrogen sulphide could be detected 
at the outlet of the bottle with moist lead acetate paper, 
though the distance the gas traveled through the solu 
tion was only 2 in. 

Carbon dioxide was then passed through a further 
quantity of the same solution to determine whether car 
bon dioxide will displace chlorine from combination 
Though pure carbon dioxide was’ passed through the 
solution for thirty minutes at the rate of 0.5 cu. ft. per 
hour, no chlorine could be detected at the outlet of the 
absorption flask. Hence carbon dioxide will not dis 
place chlorine from combination so long as the solution 
is alkaline. An analysis of the hypochlorite solution 
after passage of carbon dioxide showed no loss in avail 
able chlorine. 


Hydrogen-Sulphide Removal Experiments 


\n investigation was then made to determine the 
value of hypochlorite as a means of removing hydrogen 
sulphide from a hydrogen sulphide and air mixture. In 
these experiments it was decided to use a sodium hypo- 
chlorite solution in place of the calcium hypochlorite 
solution of the preliminary determination. The sodium 
hypochlorite solution used was prepared by electrolyzing 
¢. 10 per cent common salt (sodium chloride) solution 
in a “Valhalla” cell. The hypochlorite thus obtained 
had as a maximum 5.4 grams of available chlorine per 
liter. 

In the first of these determinations the amount of 
hydrogen sulphide in the gas was varied from 60 grains 
per 100 cu. ft. to 6 per cent, and the quantity of sodium 
hypochlorite used was 1 liter having 2.035 grams of 
available chlorine per liter. It was found that for all 
dilutions of hydrogen sulphide the efficiency of removal 
was about 95 per cent when using one-tenth cubic foot 
of gas, but that the amount of chlorine lost by the solu 
tion was considerably in excess of that necessary to com 
pletely oxidize the hydrogen sulphide present. The rat 
of passage of the gas was about 0.5 cu. ft. per hour. 
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The results thus obtained are shown by the following — ea i = ae et ae 
table: 1. 10.20 6.32 2.66 58.0 0.5 cu. ft. hr, 
ia asi S:. 8.85 6.32 3.73 41.0 0.5 cu. ft. hr, 
Grains H,S/100c. f. % HgO Grains Avail. Cl/L Chiorine 3.. 7. 6.32 4.86 23.0 0.5 cu. ft. hr. 
Run = Before \fter Removed Before After Removed 4.. 6 6.32 5.51 13.0 0.5 cu. ft. hr, 
I ....4,100 1,230 70.1 2.035 0.345 83.00 5-- 5 6.32 5.74 9.1 0.5 cu. ft. hr. 
II ....2,198 483 73.0 2.035 0.795 6100 6-- i. 6.32 5.98 4.3 0.5 cu, ft. hr, 
IIl....1,001 80 91.2 2.035 1.140 44.05 7-- 2 6.32 6.24 1.2 0.5 cu. ft. hr, 

BY ivcse OO 8 98.1 2.035 1.759 13.60 

V .... 60 2 97.0 2.035 1.761 13.50 To determine the ratio of available chlorine consumed 


to hydrogen sulphide removed, a determination was 
In each of the above determinations the hypochlorite made beginning with 1 liter of hypochlorite solution and 
solution after passage of the gas showed a distinct passing a hydrogen sulphide, carbon dioxide and air 
cloudiness due to precipitated sulphur. Evidently oxida- mixture through it. At intervals 25 c.c. samples were 
tion in part takes place according to the following equa- removed from the absorbent and analyzed for available 
tion: 2H,S + O, = 2H,O + 2S, which equation, using chlorine and alkali content. The per cent carbon di- 
sodium hypochlorite as an oxidizing agent, would be- oxide absorbed by the alkali was also noted. The re- 
come: H,S + NaOCL = H,O + NaCl + S. sults of the determinations are shown by the following 
An analysis of the gas after having passed through table: 




















: x 2 § Et z " 
3 2 = P ¢ = : = 
= : = ° 3 = Gm. Cl Ratio H,S - et = 
x a * 3 2 - - Gas to Absorbent - pi rerest etek ma re 3 
= S Si S S — S Con Gm. H,;S=to, *° a Y 
5 ae S Sx 5 a. 5 Cu. ft. Gr HS Gm. CO, fo sumed H.S_ Cl. used re “4S ., 
0.2953 181.0 5.68 2.845 2.845 10.25 10.25 0.3 0.0351 0.366 2.626 0.219 0.105 33.4 } 4... 0.72 1000 
ae awed 0.2953 181.0 5.68 2.626 2.580 9.84 9.59 0.2 0.023 0.578 2.494 0.086 0.0413 566 5 °°" 0.82 975 
i “~asar 0.2953 181.0 5.68 2.558 2.43 9.76 9.28 0.3 0.03505 0.867 2.32 0.11 0.0529 66.3 65.0 0.72 950 
D .....0.2953 181.0 5.68 244 2.259 9.58 8.86 0.3 0.03505 0.867 2.075 0.184 0.0884 39.7 ) 4.) 1.51 925 
pee 0.2953 181.0 5.68 2.245 2.020 9.1 8.19 0.3 0.03505 0.867 1.825 0.195 0.0937 37.4 { 1.02 900 i 
F -0.390 245.6 5.4 1.935 1.645 8.84 7.51 0.3 0.0462 0.824 1.507 0.138 0.0665 69.5 ) |. 0.945 850 
G .0.390 245.6 5.4 1.771 1.462 8.57 7.06 0.3 0.0462 0.824 1.427 0.035 0.01683 275.0 § °°? 1.30 825 
H . .0.390 245.6 5.4 1.73 1.383 8.32 6.65 0.3 0.0462 0.824 1.092 0.291 0.140 33.0 33.8 1.07 300 
I .....0.390 245.6 5.4 1.365 1.059 7.66 5.94 0.3 0.0462 0.824 0.890 0.149 O.0717 64.5 25.6 1.63 775 
J .....0.390 245.6 54 115 0862 7.65 5.74 0.35 0.0539 0.961 0.626 0.236 0.1136 47.5 | 2 1.51 750 
De éeced 0.390 245.6 54 0.835 0.605 7.39 5.35 03 0.0462 0.824 0.412 0.193 0.0929 498 5 7*9 400 = 725 
ee 0.390 2456 54 0.569 0.398 644 45 0.3 0.0462 0.824 0.227 0.171 0.0823 56.1 15.5 2.0 700 
M .....0.390 2456 54 0.3245 0.219 648 4.37 0.3 0.0462 0.824 0.048 0.171 0.0823 56.1 ) 11.9 1.63 675 
Oe saatee 0.390 245.6 5.4 0.0706 0.0459 5.94 3.86 0.193 0.0297 0.530 ... 0.0459 0.0221 nthe ooee * 650 
the hypochlorite solution showed the presence of free The column labeled “Hydrogen sulphide equivalent to 
chlorine. To prevent this loss of chlorine the hypo- grams of chlorine” was calculated on the basis of the ’ 
chlorite solution was made strongly alkaline with caus- reaction: H,S + NaOCl = NaCl + H,O + S; and 


tic soda and the determinations above repeated. It was 
found that a hypochlorite of the same available chlo- 
rine content, but having an alkalinity of 2 per cent so- 
dium hydroxide, completely removed all hydrogen sul- 
phide and prevented any escape of free chlorine. The 
amount of gas passed through the train was 0.1 cu. ft. 


hence the values of this column also enter into the cal- 
H,S equivalent 
culation of the column labeled “Ratio of ——————————-- 


H,S absorbed 


to chlorine consumed.” 





. . The results of this determination hence show that 
at the rate of 0.5 cu. ft. per hour. Some sulphur was more chlorine is consumed than is combined with the 
precipitated as before, but it was soon dissolved in the hydrogen sulphide of equation above. 
sodium hydroxide present. sins 
Since hydrogen sulphide is readily absorbed by con- : : 
centrated alkali, no determination of the per cent of °****: Conclusion. ..... 
hydrogen sulphide removed by the hypochlorite was an r ee ee Peas re a 
possible. Alkali of the above concentration will also _, The results in general of this series of determinations | 
remove a great part of the carbon dioxide contained in show : a ; a 
the gas, and hence make an absorbent of this kind _ That sodium hypochlorite in aqueous dilu- 
valueless as a gas-purifying material where the amount tions as low as 0.0706 gram of available chlo- f 
of carbon dioxide is high. Hence a number of deter- rine per liter is capable of completely removing 
minations were made, using a hypochlorite of varying hydrogen sulphide in a gas by bubbling it 
alkali content. At the same time the amount of carbon through but 3 in. of the liquid. 


dioxide removed by the alkali from a hydrogen sulphide, 


That a loss of chlorine by the hypochlorite 
carbon dioxide and air mixture was determined. The 


solution can be prevented by making the solu- 


results obtained are shown by the following data: (Continued on page 348.) 
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The Outlook 


Business men, generally, are optimtstic over the 





outlook for the coming months. They seem to feel 

that conditions in the country are righting them 

q selves and that the so-called “buyers’ strike”’ has end- 

| ed and the public is once again coming into the mar- 
ket and replenishing their needs. 

When business again resumes its pace everybody 

is going to be busy, but unless the implements of com- 





merce are at hand lots of people are going to lose 
INsipe Story oF 60-CenT Gas IN INDIANAPOLIS... 333 orders. That is one reason why the AMERICAN Gas 


!OURNAL has been hammering away at the question of 





y “4 wp T ) > ft avr 236 . A : 
Oiw SHAce Activities—By LAwrkENCE BOTHWELL 33 buying now. No one can tell just when the big spurt 
a , ; : . is coming. ‘lo-night you may retire with business 
ADVANTAGES OF THREE-CHARGE SySTEM—By J. E. ; ie ‘ene 
- eo. going in its usual pace and to-morrow morning you 
s RG 3s ins; 5 dace cago ei howe apne Rd: aia Nae it 338 = * o as rae ts 
mav find that orders are beginning to come in in the 
REMOVAL OF SULPHUR ComPpouND—By ERwIN C. same old way. 
aid ; 
PE oo a eine oat wea a2 eee ats 339 During the war we heard much about preparedness 
and what the lack of it meant but it applies just as 
JEDITORIALS «2.2.6 s eee e cece cece eect eee eeees 341 much to the business field as it did or does to the mil- 
: ; ai itary activities. If a company or dealer lacks the 
Purtic UtiLitres SEcuRITIES MARKET Report... 350 : : es 
necessary stock with which to supply his customers 
News or THE GAS INDUSTRY 951 then he is going to lose those customers and business 
is going to continue bad with him. 
From talks that we have had with appliance man- 


ufacturers we know of the spirit of co-operation that 

exists in that branch of our business and of their will- 

ingness to help out gas companies and appliance 

dealers generally. But have the companies displayed 
their willingness to help? That is for you to decide. 

The only thing that we can do is to urge that you 

place your orders now for the goods that you surely 

are going to need and then start out and sell those 

PML LEMAR MPO COOL UMMLLT OLE UGRLILLELLGAPOT EL LADS TAR ET ETT LORET TT Us Tse POT l goods. It’s a simple enough thing and all it requires 
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is just a little push. We believe thoroughly enough 
in our industry to have confidence that gas companies 
and dealers generally need only to be shown the way 


to start a campaign. 





Public Policy 

From time to time we have discussed public policy 
and have advocated “pitiless publicity” as at least 
one cure for some of our ills. It was only recently 
that a gas man told the story of the fight that his 
company had been making for a fair rate but which 
had not met with any great success. It was not until 
in desperation the gasmen turned to the public that 
any action was secured, but then it came mighty fast. 
After the battle was over it was frankly admitted 
that the mistake that had been made was in not tak- 
ing the public into the confidence of the company in 
the first place. It was felt that if this had been done 
it surely would have resulted favorably without the 
long drawn out contest. 

Building good-will is as much a part of the business 
of the gas company as is the manufacture of gas. 
Without it either the company or those in charge will 
fai), and with it there is no limit to the heights that 
can be climbed. But treating with the public is a 
dangerous business unless an expert is employed. 
‘The public is fickle and can be swayed éasily either 
for or against a proposition. Sometimes the advocate 
for a proposition by his very actions will defeat his 
own end. 

One of the sure ways of bringing defeat to a cam- 
paign is for hypocrisy to be practised. Don’t say 
one thing, mean another, and do still another. This 
is the quickest way of bringing down wrath that we 
know of. For the time being this course may seem 
to be all right but eventually it will result disas- 
trously for the company. Don’t make any announce- 
ment until you are sure that you mean just what you 
are going to say, but having given your word live 
up to it. This course will work to your advantage 
in the long run. 

We know of a case where the management of 2 
company declared one thing for public consumption 
and very promptly did the exact opposite. To-day 
that management cannot understand what has hap- 
pened to its proposition which seems to be on the 
brink of failure. But if an analysis is made and the 
truth learned that management will quickly learn the 
trouble. 

So build good-will, but watch your step. 





The Labor Situation 


What of the labor situation in your company? 
Uas it improved recently or are you still experiencing 
the difficulties that you had to face during the war? 
"here is an adjustment taking place all over the 
country for the cost of living has fallen and in the 


natural course of events the wages of labor must 
come down to meet this reduction. But the cut need 
not be drastic. It can be placed in effect gradually 
and in such a way that those whose wages have been 
increased the slightest will have to make the smallest 
reductions. 

In making this reduction there is going to be met 
some opposition on the part of the agitators who are 
always with us, but we believe the rank and file of the 
laboring men are willing to meet their employers half 
way and to cut their wages. As to the agitators they 
are not going to be satisfied no matter what takes 
place so they need not be considered. If they are 
unwilling to play the part of Americans and do their 
share in building the country then the best thing 
that can be done 
sideration. 

There are some classes of labor that cannot be cut 
to any very great extent. This principally applies 
to the clerical workers. From observation it would 
seem that they received the smallest advances of any 
during the period of inflation and it is rightful that 
they should be the last to receive a cut. Of course, 
this is not going to meet with the approval! of the 
other departments. where shipyard wages have been 
paid, but there is justice in this world, and we believe 
that justice should be done to the office workers. But 
even here there is some adjustment that can be made 
and it should be made. Gas companies, even those 
which have been fortunate enough to receive small 
increases in rates are not yet out of the woods and 
so every economy should be practised not only by 
the company but by those it employs. 


is to eliminate them from con- 





A Splendid Plan 


The action of the joint convention of the Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey Gas Associations in deciding to estab- 
lish a conference with surrounding States for the pro- 
mulgating of the truth about our industry is decidedly 
a step in the right direction. We predict that great 
good will result. 

The conference will be in close touch with the situa- 
tion in the various allied States and will be able to take 
prompt action where it is most needed. In addition to 
this greater interest will be aroused among the member 
companies of the associations because they will be able 
to see just what is being accomplished in the various 
States 

It is to be hoped that there will be no delay in getting 
the work started for this is the most advantageous time 
for telling the truth about our industry. The organ- 
ization that must be perfected in order to carry out the 
plans of the convention should be started at once and 
within a short time should be functioning smoothly. 

Other sections can well study the plan as outlined in 
another part of this issue of the JourNAL., for it is pos- 
sible to put it into effect in many other parts of the 
country. 

Credit for originating the plan goes to the member- 
ship committee of the Pennsylvania Gas Association 
and the JouRNAL wishes to congratulate the members 
of this committee on their work. 
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Inside Story of 60 Cent Gas in Indianapolis 
(Continued from page 335.) 
much more rapid depreciation and that in varying 
degrees. 

The depreciation charge in 1919 was only $73,000, 
whereas that in 1920 was $224,000. As was explained 
before the commission, of the charge made in 1920 
$75,000 was made in the early part of the year 1920 
by order of the board of directors, and was on ac- 
count of the year 1919, the actual charge not having 
been made in the year 1919 because of the surplus 
account of the company being such that it was not 
prudent to set up such a charge in the year 1919; but 
as a matter of fact when charged against the year 
1919, it made a total depreciation charge for that 
vear cf $148,000. This brings the depreciation charge 
for the year 1920 to approximately a like sum, which 
we believe is a fair annual depreciation charge on the 
entire property of the company, which was of a value 
(including the leased property) in 1920 considerably 
in excess of $12,000,000. The total depreciation 
reserve accumulated to Jan. 1, 1921, amounted to 
$1,040,302 as against which charges for replacements 
amounting to $238,139 had been made, leaving a bal- 
ance of $802,000, or about 6 per cent of the value of 
the company’s property that is subject to deprecia- 
tion. When averaged through the various years 
against the property value existing in those several 
years as reflected in the outstanding securities, it will 
be found that the depreciation reserve is somewhat 
less than at the rate of 1% per cent per year and the 
charges to depreciation for 1919 and 1920 averaged 
only about 1.1 per cent per year of the value of the 
property. 

There was also shown before the commission the 
fact that the average amount payable on the com- 
pany’s securities, including dividends upon its stock 
and interest upon both its 5 per cent and 7 per cent 
bonds as outstanding Jan. 1, 1921, amounts to 6.58 
per cent, as shown by the following table: 


of the benzol plant, and of the year 1920 to the coke 
earnings and earnings of other by-products, plus the 
amount derived from the settlement of the Govern- 
ment contract. 

At this point a word should be said as to the actual 
results of operations of the business, taking the years 
1919 and 1920 together. It was developed on the 
hearing that the only thing that saved the two years 
taken together, even though 1920 was, as a whole, a 
very good year, from being disastrous to the com- 
pany, was the effect of the Government settlement 
which brought into the company’s operating income 
about $519,000. This was in no sense due to opera- 
tions and cannot be used as a guide in any sense for 
what the earnings of the company will be in any 
other year of its operations. We wish to analyze what 
would have been the results of the two years, without 
this fortuitous settlement. The total surplus of the 
company, available for depreciation and other re- 
serves and dividends, including the amount received 
on account of the Government settlement, for the 
year 1919 was $271,927.38 and for the year 1920 $414,- 
977.61; this after all fixed charges have been paid, but 
before any sum had been set aside for depreciation 
or for dividends. If we should even add to this total 
the amount of the write-down of inventories at the 
end of the year 1920 (as to which we will speak more 
fully hereafter) and the charging off of obsolete ma- 
terials, the total net profits or surplus of thetwoyears 
including the amount received from the Government, 
available for depreciation, dividends and contingen- 
cies was $943,872.65. Deducting from this total the 
amount received from the Government, to wit, $519,- 
456.35, leaves a balance of $424,416.30, which would 
have been the entire amount available for deprecia- 
tion, dividends and contingencies, even if there had 
been no write-down in the inventories. With the 
amount written down on the inventories subtracted, 
the balance available for depreciation and dividends 
would have been $167,448.64, and with the deprecia- 


Par Average Average 

Outstanding Sale Cash Annual _ Interest 
Securities Jan. 1, 1921 Rate Realization Charge Rate 
OF ee ee Te eee eee $2,000,000 120.93 $2,418,711.29 $200,000 8.26 
First and refunding bonds................ 2,923,000 93.63 2,737,020.00 146,150 5.31 
General mortgage bonds ................. 1,302,000 90.40 1,177,008.00 91,140 7.74 





The fact that the company has never paid any 
higher average rate than this (and during the years 
preceding the issuance of the 7 per cent notes, the 
average rate was much less), and that in spite of this 
practically no surplus whatever has been accumu- 
lated during the entire twelve years of the company’s 
operations, is a complete demonstration and proof 
that the company has not had excessive earnings nor 
has it paid excessive capital charges. Indeed, the 
only conclusion to be drawn is exactly the opposite. 


Has Had Only Two Good Years 


\s shown by the audit of the company’s accounts 
made by the commission, the company in all its his 
tory has only had two years which could be called 
fairly good years, that is the year 1916 and the year 
1920. The results of the year 1916 were due entirely 
to the abnormal earnings derived from the operation 








101.73 $6,332,739.29 $437,290 6.58 


tion charge for the two years subtracted, instead of 
there being any sum available for dividends and sur- 
plus, there would have been a deficit of $130,202.78 in 
the operations of the company. 


Method of Pricing Coke in Stock 


The method pursued in pricing the coke in stock, 
amounting to some 15,000 tons, including breeze, was 
clearly set forth in the letter of instructions furnished 
to the auditor which has been placed in evidence and 
which was read to the commission, and carried con- 
viction as to the propriety and soundness of the meth- 
od adopted of arriving at values. We wish to quote 
from that part of the letter of instructions of Jan. 19, 
1921, dealing with the fixing of coke prices: 

‘For the prices used in valuing the coke at Dec. 
31, 1920, take as bases the average prices realized on 
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the actual shipments of coke during the first eleven 
days of January. In the case of coke on cars awaiting 
shipment these prices are applied, so far as commer- 
cial coke is concerned. In the case of coke breeze 
on cars awaiting shipment (to company’s power 
plants), the price will be 75 per cent of the cost at our 
plants of Indiana coal purchased for steam purposes, 
as indicated elsewhere. 

“Coke in bins awaiting loading for shipment or di- 
rect disposition will be priced for inventory purposes 
at 25 cents per ton under the prices used on the fore- 
going class, the reason for this discount being that a 
considerable cost for loading and switching will be 
involved. 

“Coke in the last class, namely, that in stock piles 
to be carried for a considerable period and afterwards 
reclaimed, will be valued at $1 per ton under the 
prices used for coke on cars awaiting shipment. Two 
exceptions will be made with respect to prices in 
this class: (1) Due to scarcity of orders for shipment 
of chestnut coke to more distant points, the average 
selling price of chestnut coke shipped during the first 
eleven days of January is abnormally above the av- 
erage for egg coke. Under ordinary circumstances 
the chestnut coke is less in demand and will average 
a somewhat lower price. Therefore, after applying 
the average egg coke price of the first eleven days of 
January to the egg in stock piles, as just indicated, 
the price to be put on the chestnut coke in the stock 
piles should be 25 cents per ton under the price placed 
on the egg coke, instead of being simply $1 per ton 
first eieven days of January. (2) The coke breeze in 
under the average sales price of chestnut coke for the 
stock piles should be valued at 50 cents per ton under 
the price which is arrived at for coke breeze on cars 
awaiting use at the power house, instead of $1 under 
that price, for the reason that the cost of handling the 
coke breeze on reclamation is less than the cost of 
handling the commercial coke. With these modifica- 
tions, it is estimated that the cost of removing from 
stock and of passing through the screening equip- 
ment and of loading and switching for shipment will 
be approximately $1 per ton. 

“The coke which is on cars or in bins awaiting 
stocking should be valued for inventory purposes at 
4 cents per ton under the prices used for coke in 
stock piles, this being approximately the 
placing the coke in stock.” 

The attention of the commission is called to the 
earnings statement of the first two months of the year 
1921 and to an analysis of the same. This statement 
is made up in the usual form and is based on a value 
of $6.868 per ton for a stock of 107,850 tons of coking 
coaj on the ground or on cars in the city at February 
28, this average price having been reached in the 
manner explained above, and comparing with an av- 
erage of $6.238 per ton for the coal in stock on De 
cember 31. The statement covers also a total stock 
of 68,081 tons of commercial coke and coke breeze in 
stock or on cars at the end of the month awaiting 
placing in stock, at an average price of $10.45 com- 
paring with an average price used on Dec. 31 of 
$7.75. With these higher values for these inventories 
the company still showed a deficit for the two months 
amounting to $21,950.76 before making any charges 
for depreciation and amortization. The valuation of 
these inventories at the figures used Dec. 31, 1920 
would, of course, make such a change in the result 
as would indicate clearly what the actual business 


cost ot 


situation of the company for the first two months of 
1921 has been, and accordingly we call your attention 
to such an analysis. 


Analysis of Earnings Statement—First Two Months 
of 1921 


Net Deficit after operating expenses, 
taxes, rent and interest.........:.... 
Regular monthly depreciation and amor- 
tization charges 


$ 21,950.76 


pn ee ee we See es 24,889.98 

ee NE ks ook ene dah b's $ 
\djustment of value of 107,850 tons of 
stock coal from $6.868, the price used 
at February 88, to $6.238, the price 
used at December 31, would increase 
gg BR ey ee eee 
Adiustmert of value of 68,081 tons of 
stock coal from $10.474, the price used 
at February 28, to $7.723, the price 
used at December 31, would increase 

the deficit by 


16,840.74 


67,900.64 


187,336.19 
Making a total deficit for two months of $302,077.57 


It will thus be observed that the gas company dur- 
ing the first two months of the year, following its 
usual accounting practice, shows a book loss of $46,- 
840.74. But in order to obtain a statement which will 
fully reflect the disastrous business conditions of the 
period covered, it has been necessary to make an ad- 
justment of the two large inventories as indicated 
above, and on doing this we find that the business of 
the two months resulted in a deficit of $302,077.57. 
The deficit shown by such an analysis of the report 
is in entire accord with that shown on the prelimi- 
nary January statement and which may therefore be 
taken as a true reflection of the company’s business 
conditions for the month of January. 

['rom a practical financial point of view, the situa- 
tion of the company at the present time is more un- 
fortunate than even this analysis of its statement for 
the first two months of 1920 would indicate, for at the 
present time (and this condition must continue unti! 
next winter) all of the coke which the company car 
ries in stock must be considered as a dead asset. In 
other words, although in time it will undoubtedly be 
converted into cash at some figure, for the present it 
is not a liquid asset in any helpful sense. It must 
encumber the plants for six or eight months, and 
even at the close of that period, it will be impossible 
to liquidate the coke stock from the larger plant to 
any great extent unless the company can build a 
large new screening plant. Such value as it has must 
necessarily be speculative so long as there is no pros 
pect of a demand for coke which will absorb even 
the reduced current output of the plants during the 
coming summer. 

We wish to bring before the commission the cash 
condition of the company. It has outstanding $800,009 
of bank loans running for a period of three months: 
it has trade acceptances of $360,000, which are not 
subiect to renewal, and its other current accounts 
payable on March 1, 1921, were $297,206.57 and its 
accounts receivable $350,149.38. Wholly aside from 


the need of making provision for the above $1,160,009 
of the above obligations which are in addition to or- 
dinary accounts payable, the company must he pre- 
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pared on or before May 1 to raise approximately 
$500,900 to meet $302,000 of its general mortgage 
bonds due on that date, to pay interest of $45,570.00 
on its $1,302,000 of general mortgage bonds then due 
and to meet $143,963.92, being the first installment 
of its 1921 taxes. The company is in urgent need of 
constructing new coke screening equipment to take 
the place of that destroyed by fire last September. 
The temporary makeshift screening which has been 
installed is not only inadequate but it does the work 
of screening very imperfectly, and the need of the 
company to reclaim from stock the large amount of 
coke which has been and will be stocked, will place 
such burdens on the screening appliances next fall 
as to make it imperative that adequate and efficient 
screening apparatus be installed. The estimated cost 
of the new screening equipment is from $200,000 to 
$20,000. The need of main extensions recur each 
year and the cost of these each year, with necessary 
services and meters, aggregate not less than $110,000. 
\ new gas holder is urgently needed and has been in- 
sistently demanded by the city, and the company only 
awaits the procuring of the necessary funds with 
which to erect the same with the consequent improve- 
ment of its service. The cost of such a holder will 
be approximately $500,000. Without attempting to 
pick out other improvements and changes which are 
urgently needed, the foregoing items are entirely 
sufficient to present the present financial needs and 
to show the imperative necessity for some kind of 
new financing. 


Does the Company Need Relief? 


With this background and history, into which we 
have woven more or less of discussion, we come to 
the consideration of the real question which is, has 
the company presented a showing of the necessity of 
emergency relief in the form of an increase in the rate 
charged to consumers of gas? That it has done so 
we believe is completely demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing matters: 

That there is an industrial depression of almost 
unprecedented depth, is we think, without doubt. The 
depression is widespread ; it has continued for a num- 
ber of months and while it may have reached the bot- 
tom, little if any progress has been made toward re- 
covery and that the extent of the recovery, as well as 
the time within which that recovery may be expected, 
are matters of great uncertainty but nevertheless of 
deep concern. 

‘he vital relation of the income of the petitioner to 
industrial conditions is clearly developed. We have 
shown how the whole reason for cheap gas is found 
in the profits derived from the sale of coke and other 
by-products. The demand for these products has 
almost wholly ceased. The coke demand is less than 
one-fourth what it was last fall. The ammonia de- 
mand is not only greatly diminished, but the price is 
10/14 of what it was last year. The benzol plant is 
being operated at an actual loss. The market value 
of the company’s coke placed in stock is on the aver 
age 20 to 25 per cent less than the cost of the coal 
alone which enters into it. 

‘The company even with a return of business activ- 
itv, will be deprived of the large support which it has 
had for five years from its benzol plant. The evi- 
dence shows that during the last two years, the total 
net benzol earnings, other than those derived from 
the Government settlement, have been about $25,000 


or $28,000, or at the rate of a little over $1,000 a 
month. When it is considered that the benzol op- 
eration during the last five years contributed more 
than $200,000 per year, On an average, to the net 
profits oi tie company, it is beyond question that 
some provision must be made for the difference be- 
tween $200,000 per year, the past average of profits 
from the benzol plant, and $1,000 per month, which 
is a tair average to be assumed for the future. 

This then is the conclusion of the company. It has 
absolutely no selfish purpose to serve. Its directors 
and officers have not sought their present positions 
and have no desire to maintain them, except as and 
so long as a matter of public duty may be involved 
which they feel they may not honorably relinquish. 
The company is in a very real sense a public servant. 
From one standpoint, it might be said that its direc- 
tors are indifferent, so far as their personal affairs are 
concerned, as to whether it receives any increase of 
rates or not, and thus as to whether it is able to go 
on and discharge its duties, but in their sense of duty 
to the community, they feel and know that it is im- 
perative for the company to have additional income if 
it is to live and fulfill its public duty. The commis- 
sion has seen the character of its directors and trus- 
tees and will judge for itself whether they are en- 
deavoring to serve the community or some selfish 
end in this proceeding. 

Vith a %-cent gas rate we will still have. with 
possibly one exception, the cheapest artificial gas rate 
in the country and much below that prevailing in the 
other cities of Indiana. 





Of Mutual Benefits 


Mutual are the benefits that are being sought—and 
that are really being accomplished—by the Logan Nat- 
ural Gas & Fuel Company in their campaign for gas 
conservation. 

When we say “mutual benefits” we have in mind the 
company and the consumers. The company. benefits by 
increased business and increased income if it succeeds 
in showing the people how to use natural gas economi- 
cally, for the people already know by long experience 
the great convenience and efficiency of gas for heating 
and cooking. 

It should not be impossible or difficult to induce peo- 
ple to economize in the use of natural gas when they 
know so well of its convenience, find that it can be used 
at a comparatively low cost and that the life of the sup- 
ply depends on their helping to conserve it. 

The company is doing a work in their demonstrations 
that is proving a real public benefit and is entitled to 
a fair return on the investment involved in the service 

a service which promises to be good and to last long if 
carefully and wisely used by the consumers. 





Kings County Lighting Co. Bonds 

On the application of the Kings County Lighting 
Company, the Public Service Commission has modified 
its recent order permitting the company to issue $2,000, 
000 in stock, and authorized it instead, to issue bonds 
for 1,152,000. The bonds will be issued under its re 
funding mortgage, of which the Central Trust Company 
is trustee, and the proceeds will be used to pay for the 
cost of improvements for which the capital stock was to 
be issued. The present condition of the money market 
we given as the reason for the modification of the 
order. 
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Oil Shale Activities 
(Continued from page 337.) 


above the creek and is reached by a splendid road of 
a mile and three-quarters in length and all easy grade. 
his is considered the best private road in this field. 

I found, upon reaching the camp site, which com- 
prises some ten acres, that four buildings have been 
completed, one a bunk house that will accommodate 
twelve and another four people, and a mess house 
with living quarters for the cook and eating and 
kitchen facilities that will accommodate twenty-four 
people. I also found a carpenter shop and store room. 
There are two buildings under construction. one a 
three-room dwelling and the other a forge and black- 
smith shop. On the top of the knoll was a water 
tank filled with water supplied from springs a mile 
away. These springs are on the company’s property 
and are inexhaustible. I visited their pump house 
and sump and found a six horsepower engine and a 
double-action pump. The sump consisted of an eight 
by twelve reservoir six feet deep under the pump 
house. The water is diverted from the springs 
through this house, running through the sump and 
down the ravine into the valley. A two-inch pipe 
has been carefully laid between the pump house and 
the water tank and is buried below the frost line and 
protected across the draws by box viaducts. 

On the southern slope of the camp site there is an 
extensive excavation for the retort building. The con- 
crete retaining wall between the retort room and 
boiler and engine room has just been completed. it 
being about 100 ft. long and about 25 ft. high. Near 
this retaining wall was the retort proper, which is to 
he in place as soon as the forms for the retaining wall 
are taken away. The retort was lying within the ex- 
cavated part of the slope in three separate sections, 
each consisting of steel cylinders. It is of a hori- 
zontal revolving type made in three units or sections, 
each section being twenty feet long and thirty inches 
in diameter. ‘These are united so as to make it con 
tinuous by means of stuffing boxes which enable each 
unit to be driven individually. .Within these sections 
is welded a spiral fin which, with the revolving of the 
section, creates an internal worm that will cascade 
the shale through these units, which, the three in 
combination, will make a retort over sixty feet long. 
At each stuffing box there is provision made to draw 
of! the educted vapors by means of suction as soon 
as they are liberated from the oil shale, thus prevent- 
ing any overheating or cracking. By this fin being 
welded to the shell of the retort the speed by which 
these revolve will regulate accurately the time which 
the shale is subjected to the heat, for along each one 
of these units there is an individual furnace con- 
structed of fire brick and heated by combination oil 
and gas burners. It is easy to see that through the 
automatic regulation of the furnace temperature and 
the speed of the individual units temperature and 
time elements of this eduction process are evenly 
governed. The retort house will be 500 ft. above the 
next lower elevation on the side of the mountain. 
Upon this elevation will be located the storage tanks, 
which will be reached by means of an air-cooled con- 
densing apparatus. The educted vapors from the 
retort will be forced from the pipe lines and there the 
oil will be condensed and the fixed gases will be re- 
turned to the retort room as a source of fuel in heat- 
ing the furnaces. There has just been taken out to 





the site a ninety horse-power Atlas engine to be used 
to operate the plant, which means the operating of 
the retort, crushers and accessbries. ‘There are two 
eighty horse-power boilers now in the railroad yards 
in DeBeque ready to be transported to the plant site. 
The crusher and other auxiliary machinery are partly 
on the ground and partly in the railroad yards. 

The fact that the plant site is located upon a knoll 
gives to the Index Company a great advantage, in 
that the shale may be blasted from the cliff and col- 
lected in a depression between the knoll and the shale 
proper. I noticed that great blocks of shale, which 
have fallen in the past, have been collected in this 
depression, and that none of them have reached the 
place where the buildings and retorting equipment 
are located. It is proposed to blast this shale off the 








View of shale escarpment from trail along its base 


exposed cliff so that it will fall into this depression 
and can then easily be broken up and transported to 
the retort by means of a surface railroad. This prop- 
osition looks entirely feasible and will undoubtedly 
decrease the mining expenses by a very large margin. 
The construction of the Index Shale Oil Company’s 
plant is under the direct supervision of Chandler 
Weaver, a prominent and reliable engineer of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Paul Fidell, Newark, N. J.. and Charles 
S Cook, of Denver, Col., have been in DeBeque for 
the past three months and have been actively assist- 
ing in the construction work of this large commer- 
cial unit. P. T. Brown, brother of the inventor, 
Fiarry L. Brown, is installing the retort proper. The 
plant will probably be in operation by early spring. 
Progress on other retorts is being made. The first 
unit of the Ginet Retort on Conn Creek fourteen 
miles north of DeBeque is practically completed. The 
condensers have just been installed. which is prac- 
tically the last accessory to be placed. Some delay 
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has been caused in freighting the material to De- 
Begue, otherwise the plant would probably have been 
in operation ere this. The word is now given out. 
however, that within the next week the plant wil! 
make its initial run. Several hundred barrels have 
been taken out to the ground 

‘he Mount Logan Company is also preparing to 
put on the market its first carload of oil to be educted 
by the “Simplex process,” the first unit of which has 
been recently perfected. 

‘NVork is under way in the construction of the re- 
tort on Parachute Creek on the Reed-Doyle holdings 

‘hese, together with progress made in the con- 
struction and installation of other retorts, will be de 
scribed in more detail in a future article 





Advantages of Three-Charge System 
(Continued from page 338.) 
they can. They are under rather rigid control. Ina 
sense, they are in partnership with the public, for in 
return for the use of the streets and protection from 
competition, the public requires the very best service 
at the very lowest rates. 

There, however, is something due the company 
from the public. It must be willing to protect the 
company from needless loss and the best way seems 
to be through the approval and use of rates that will 
protect the interests of the company. 


Huge Investments Necessary 


The huge investments that have been made in 
plants and distribution systems have been made to 
serve the public. It seems only fair that those who 
benefit most from this service should pay these 
charges. The office forces and office buildings main- 
tained are also for the convenience of the public. 
hese are charges that must be met and it would also 
seem only fair that the public, the consumers be asked 
to pay them if the company is not going to be allowed 
to make all the profits it can by charging all that the 
traffic will bear. In other words, the only system fair 
to both the public and the company would seem to 
be one where these charges are paid by the customers 
before any consideration is given to the actual op 
erating expenses. If these charges are met it is pos- 
sible, as has already been demonstrated, to sell the 
gas or the electricity at the minimum price. It is 
possible because the fixed costs are guaranteed and 
no one is getting something for which he is not 
paying. 

\Vhen these costs are not paid by the customer and 
a depression takes place, as has been the case, when 
all costs are far above normal, then the fixed charges 
have to be divided among the consumers who con- 
tinue to use the service, and they must pay them or 
the company will have to go out of business. This 
is manifestly unfair. The rate increases that are now 
being called for in some cases and which the present 
conditions of the companies making the demands 
warrant demonstrate that this is the case. 

A flat rate distributes the fixed costs without re- 
yard to the actual cost of serving any particular cus- 
tomer. In the days when gas was used for but one 
purpose this did not matter. There was not enough 
difference between the customers and the different 
classes of customers to make it worth while to bother 
with scientific rates. In addition the companies were 
small and only a comparatively small capital invest- 





nint upon which fixed charges must be paid was 
involved. 


Flat Rate Charge 


As uses became more diversified, however, and 
the companies larger the flat rate system has not 
worked so well. Then in times of great industrial 
activity the industrial plants paid more than their 
share of the fixed charges. This wasn’t so bad be- 
cause they could afford to do so. They were making 
money. When an industrial depression begins, how 
ever, and the factories shut down, when the time 
comes when the householder can least afford to pay 
the fixed charges, then rates must be raised to such 
an extent that he will pay them if the company 1s 
not to lose money. 

The chances are that rates cannot be raised to such 
an extent. In fact, there must be frequent changes 
if the rates are never to be too high or too low and 
the high rates are going to come just when people 
can least afford to pay them. A situation could be 
imagined where the rates were increased to meet 
costs, this increase resulted in a decreased consump- 
tion, another increase was found necessary and the 
process continued until the rates became so high that 
the company had no revenue at all. 

Had the fixed charges been distributed justly and 
cach consumer required to pay these charges in ac 
cordance with his demand with no reference whatso- 
ever to his consumption, then the gas company would 
not suffer because some of its larger customers ceased 
temporarily to use gas. ‘The fixed charges and the 
customer charges would be taken care of in any case 
and the operating costs might be reduced sufficiently 
to offset the drop in operating revenue. 

The three-charge rate system places the business 
upon a solid business basis. The public and the con 
sumers become real partners in the sense that the, 
always share the risks in that they guarantee that 
the fixed charges will always be met. The flat rate 
system places both the company and the customer 
upon the basis of gamblers who are betting on aver- 
ages. The past year has demonstrated that in times 
of depression both the public and the company is 
bound to lose on such a basis. It can hardly be other- 
wise. 

The facts that are available of the results under 
modern conditions of operation under these two dif- 
ferent classes of rates should be sufficient to convince 
all rate-making bodies of the wisdom of using the 
three-charge rate system. In many cases there has 
been an opportunity of making a comparison of the 
two systems in the same community. There cer 
tainly has never been a more opportune time to put 
the new system into operation. 


Colonel Henry Skinner Dead 

Winsted, Conn.—Col. Henry Skinner president of the 
\Winsted Gas Company and veteran of the Civil War, 
died at his home here April 5 of heart disease. He had 
heen ill for some time, but went to his office just before 
his death for the first time in six weeks. He was 77 
vears old. 

Colonel Skinner fought at Bull Run. While serving 
with Company H, Second Connecticut Heavy Artillery 
he was taken prisoner but was released by the Confed 
erates in an exchange of prisoners and later became 
captain of Company H. He was colonel of the old 
Fourth Regiment, Connecticut National Guard. He 
leaves a daughter, two brothers and a sister. 
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Removal of Sulphur Compound 
(Continued from page 340.) 


tion slightly alkaline, without removing a large 
part of the carbon dioxide of the gas. 

That some of the sulphur as hydrogen sul- 
phide is oxidized to sulphate. 


Fixed Sulphur Removal Experiments 


The other investigation made was to determine the 
value of hypochlorite solutions as a means of removing 
carbon disulphide and other fixed sulphur compounds 
remaining in carbureted water gas after removing hy- 
drogen sulphide. Sodium hypochlorite solutions like 
those used in the previous experiments were used. 

The first determination of fixed sulphur compounds 
absorption by sodium hypochlorite was made by pass- 
ing carbureted water gas through a sodium hypochlorite 
solution having 27.9 grams of available chlorine per liter 
and 10.02 grams of sodium hydroxide per liter. The 
results of this experiment are summarized as follows: 


Fixed sulphur compounds before absorption, grains 


MEF 100 Cit. FE... ces cccccccesscsvenccsccesecscces 12.00 
Fixed sulphur compounds after absorption, grains per 

ee 2. aaa thw ee eevee aeaee ae 6 eee aeree 11.00 
ee Re ar rena oe ee ee 8.30 
Available chlorine before absorption, grams per liter.. 2.79 
Available chlorine after absorption, grams per liter... 2.66 
Gas through absorbent, cubic feet............ 2.30 
re ke ee ree re rere re 0.50 
Gas analyzed, cubic feet for each determination....... 2.00 


Since not all sulphur remaining in municipal gas after 
hydrogen sulphide has been removed is present as car- 
bon disulphide, this result cannot be accepted as repre- 
senting the efficiency of carbon disulphide removal. 

Hence the next determination made was on a gas 
high in carbon disulphide, to determine the value of 
sodium hypochlorite for removing carbon disulphide. 
To do this carbon disulphide gas was added to city gas 
as it comes from the mains. The results of this are 
summarized as follows: 


Carbon disulphide and fixed sulphur compounds in gas 


berore absorption, grains per 100 cu, ft.......... 844.00 
Carbon disulphide and fixed sulphur compounds in gas 

after absorption, grains per 100 cu. ft............ 9.70 
Per cent sulphur compounds removed..........++... 9.70 
Available chlorine before absorption, grams chlorine 

WOE SEO occ seauhs septa wamenth ier te eeetinehedts es 1.50 
Available chlorine after absorption, grams chlorine 

OF TET ncn cc cvccdeensewevess soe beneenesecseles 0.93 
Gas through absorbent, cubic feet.............--2e00- 1.60 
Date: al Ba Cee CONE ii ss dickies sda wandae mare se ss 0.50 


Gas for analysis, cubic feet for each determination... 1.20 

An attempt to improve this efficiency of absorption 
was made by using a hypochlorite solution of higher 
available chlorine content, and by using this solution at 
a temperature of about 100 deg. Cent. the following re- 
sults were obtained under conditions indicated: 


Carbon disulphide + fixed sulphur compounds of 
gas before absorption, grains per 100 cu. ft...... 359.0 
Carbon disulphide -+- fixed sulphur compounds of 


gas after absorption, grains per 100 cu. ft....... 280.0 
ak fa ee ee 22.0 
Available chlorine before absorption, grams per 100 

Pe Se cccp ase somek dye otenaiews Maes sen eels 45.7 


Available chlorine after absorption, grams per 100 


IN pisces a exe hee shat ack ha coats ace oles m we aroee os alee an ATOM 37.2 
Gas through absorbent, cubic feet................+- 0.980 
Rate of flow of gas, cubic feet per hour............. 0.41 
Volume of gas analyzed after absorption, cubic feet 0.960 
Volume of gas analyzed before absorption, cubic feet 0.980 


In a further attempt to improve this efficiency some 
catalytic materials were added under substantially the 
same conditions as above. The amount in each case as 
about 15 grams per liter of solution. The effect on the 
efficiency of sulphur removal of each of the ‘sub- 
stances is: 

Per Cent 
Sodium hypochlorite of 3 grams available chlorine and 
10 grams sodium hydroxide per liter in the cold 


IN I Ni se a sk c/o ais os odes waco 17.00 
eee GRMNR Gt Dee Ge CO, oe a. icc cide ccwelcscesecseis 9.64 
Cold -- nickel oxide (NIO8). «0 6c0s cccccccecccvcccse 18.00 
Ee | a re 16.70 
Cold +. iron oxide (FesOs)........cccccccccscccccece 17.90 


The results thus obtained show a fairly constant per 
cent of sulphur removal without appreciable increase 
due to the presence of catalytic materials. Hot hypo- 
chlorite solution, however, gave much poorer efficiencies 
than those obtained in the cold, a fact confirmed by sub- 
sequent determinations. Evidently, then, the increased 
efficiency obtained when a hot and concentrated solu- 
tion was used was due to the higher available chlorine 
contem of the solution, and not to the increase in tem- 
perature of absorption. 

To determine what effect a more intimate contact of 
gas and absorbent would have on the efficiency of re- 
moval, a volume of gas was passed repeatedly through 
a cold hypochlorite solution. The result is summarized 
as follows: 


Carbon disulphide and fixed sulphur compounds in 


the gas before absorption, grains per 100 cu. ft... 536.0 

Carbon disulphide and fixed sulphur compounds in 

the gas after absorption, grains per 100 cu. ft.... 347.0 
Per Cemt palmer GembOred. «5 oc no vic cc eceeccecisscces 35.25 
Gas passed through solution, number of times....... 7.0 
Rate of passage of gas, cubic feet per hour.......... 1.0 
Available chlorine before absorption, grams per liter. 3.61 
Available chlorine after absorption, grams per liter.. 1.3 
Volume of gas for sulphur analysis before absorption, 

WR Ne Fa ei eee actce rns Hema eramKddnen tie ae 0.710 


Volume of gas for sulphur analysis after absorption, 
cubic feet 


From the results of this determination it follows that 
the amount of sulphur compounds (principally carbon 
disulphide) absorbed is directly dependent on the in- 
timacy of contact between the gas and the absorbent. 

To obtain a more intimate contact of gas and absorb- 
ent than was possible with the apparatus used up to this 
time, the gas was washed by passing it through a series 
of three absorption towers. The towers were packed 
with pebbles and arranged in cascade, the liquor flowing 
over the pebbles counter-current to the flow of gas. The 
gas by this arrangement passed up a column of packing 
27 in. high and 2 in. in diameter. The conditions ex- 
isting and the results obtained using a concentrated and 
a weak absorbent are summarized as follows: 


Weak Concentrated 
Carbon disulphide +L. fixed su!phur in 


gas before absorption, gr./100 c.f. 78.2 78.2 
Carbon disulphide +- fixed sulphur in 

gas after absorption, gr./100 c. f. 60.3 56.0 
Per cent sulphur removed............ 23.0 28.5 
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Weak Concentrated 


Volume of gas passed through, cu. ft. 1.564 1.534 
Rate of passage of gas, cu. ft. per hr.. 0.67 0.6 
Available chlorine per liter before ab- 

BONOUIOM, GTMEEIS . oi. oc sccasde lees 0.0470 3.082 
Available chlorine per liter after ab- 

a eer ae 0.0407 2.860 
Grams chlorine removed............. 0.319 0.557 
Volume of absorbent used, c.c.......3700.0 2500.0 
Rate of flow of absorbent, liters /hr.. 7.5 8.2 
Temperature of absorption, deg. Fahr. 72.0 72.0 


Volume of gas for sulphur analysis, 
SM NO os eo ont Wa oe wee a oe 0.80 0.80 
Grams NaOH per liter.............:. 0.398 0.685 


A determination to check these results, using a hypo- 
chlorite having 2.863 grams of available chlorine per 
liter and 0.320 gram of sodium hydroxide per liter under 
substantially the same conditions as the two above de- 
terminations, but using a rate of passage of gas of 0.5 
cu. ft. per hour, gave an efficiency of removal of 30.44 
per cent of the sulphur compounds. The results of this 
and previous determinations show : 


That the removal of carbon disulphide and 
fixed sulphur compounds by sodium hypochlo- 
rite solution varies directly as the efficiency of 
the scrubbing device. 

That under these conditions a reasonable va- 
riation in the amount of hypochlorite in the so- 
lution has but little effect on the amount of 
sulphur removed. 


Using the tower gas-washing apparatus, a second de- 
termination was made on Madison City gas to determine 
the amount of fixed sulphur compounds removable. The 
following is a summary of the conditions and the re 
sults: 


Fixed sulphur compounds in gas before scrubbing, 

Oras. DOF 106 CG. Te. oo kos ce cases ccracsss racks 2008 
Fixed sulphur compounds in gas after scrubbing, 

rae ee SU ON BN ass 5c ocean coasincsbuxermcse Oe 
Per cent suipher removed cine bk ac ccnck dew iv oc 46.0 
Volume of gas passed through, cubic feet........... 4.2 
Rate of passage of gas, cubic feet per hour......... 0.864 
Available chlorine before absorption, grams per liter 0.86 
\vailable chlorine after absorption, grams per liter. 0.575 
Volume of absorbent, liters................ ace cae Oe 
Rate of flow of absorbent, liters per TT eee 6.0 
Amount of chlorine consumed, grams.............. 1.14 


Grams sodium hydroxide per liter............... # 

Volume of gas used for sulphur analysis before ab- 
ON TUR AD UN. TON pain grace nin eAarid aa wenden 3.796 

Volume of gas used for sulphur analysis after ab- 
sorption, cubic feet............ 3.413 


Los Angeles to Have 10,000,000-Ft. Holder 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Projected as the largest struc- 
ture of its kind in the entire West, a gas holder which 
will hold 10,000,000 cu. ft. of gas, will cover the larger 
part of a city lot and cost approximately $1,000,000 
completed, is now being planned by the Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Corporation. 

The mammoth holder is to be located on the block 
bounded by Jackson, Ducommun, Center and Vignes 
Streets and the foundation is to be completed, it is 
expected, by September, in order that construction of 
the enormous steel container may be begun by Bart- 
lett Hayward Company at that time. 

‘The holder will be constructed of finest ingot iron, 
approximately 270 ft. in diameter, lacking 30 ft. of 
the extreme dimension of a city block. In order to 





contain its 10,000,000 cu. ft. capacity, it will then rise 
195.1 ft. into the air, or near twenty stories. 

When full, the holder will contain more than 
enough gas to fill twenty-seven balloons such as the 
Goodyear blimp, which requires 37,000 cu. ft., or 
one-half the amount required by consumers of the 
city of Los Angeles on a warm spring day. 

rhe city’s largest holder at present is one with a 
capacity of 6,000,000 .cu. ft., three-fifths as large as 
the proposed holder for which land has been pur- 
chased and contracts are being drawn up. The total 
capacity of the company’s various holders is approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 cu. ft. 

The necessity for the huge gas holder, which will 
be the largest this side of the big manufacturing cities 
of the Fast, has been brought about by the enormous 
crowth of Los Angeles, and the consequent increasc 
in gas consumption. On the record day this winter 
more than 52,000,000 cu. ft. of gas was sent out hy 
the company. 


Reduces Price of Gas 

Watertown, N. Y.—A reduction in the price of gas 
from $2.17 to $2 per thousand cubic feet, effective 
May 1, was announced April 6 by the Northern New 
York Utilities. Inc.. as a decision reached by the 
board of directors. A flat rate of $1.85 per thousand 
cubic feet to consumer using 100,000 cu. ft. a month 
is also announced. 

The concession comes as a complete surprise to 
the citizens of this community and as an entirely vol- 
untary move on the part of the new owners of the 
company. It is recognized as entirely in harmony 
with the anncunced policy of the new owners to give 
the customers the benefit of cheaper cost of produc- 
tion as soon as prices warranted. 

Seven new directors were elected at the meeting, 
bringing into the organization several important con 
cerns. There are still five more members provided 
under a recent authorization, and when these are ap- 
pointed twenty-five members will comprise the hoard 

The new directors named are: Stuart D. Lansing 
president of the Bagley & Sewall Company; G. Sey 
mour Knowlton. treasurer of Knowlton Brothers, 
Inc.: Carl H. Hlanna, vice-president of the Hanna 
Paper Corporation: Frank A. Empsall, treasurer of 
the St. Regis Paper Company: James A. Outterson 
of Carthage, president of the Carthage Sulphite, Pulp 
& Paper Company; William K. Dick of New Yort., 
director of the St. Regis Paper Company; T. F. 
Crane of New York, one of the owners of the Benson 
Mines Company at Penson Mines. 

The directorate to which the above men were 
added was composed of F. L. Carlisle, president of 
the St. Regis Paper Company, chairman: C. C. 
Burns, general manager of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany: D. M. Anderson, vice-president of the St. Regis 
Paper Company; John N. Carlisle, president of the 
Northern New York Utilities, Inc.: H. G. Davis, 
gveneral manager of the company; Mark A. Hanna, 
president of the Hanna Paper Corporation; Harry S. 
Lewis, head of the H. P. Lewis Corporation; D. C. 
Middleton, vice-president of the St. Regis Paper 
Company; B. B. Taggart, president of Taggart 
Rrothers Company; John J. Warren, president and 
treasurer of the Warren Parchment Company and 
vice-president of the St. Regis Paper Company; Mark 
S. Wilder, president of the Diana Paper Company: 
Thomas J. Walsh of F. H. Rollins & Sons of New 
York City. 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Report 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


—Market— 
Apr. 14,1921 
Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co.......Five Year 6s....... May 1, 1925 88 89 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co........ First Consol. 5s....May 1, 1945 76 78 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co....... First 58........000. Jan. 1, 1927 8342 85 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. 

Co. of Baltimore........ First Ref. 7%4s..... Dec. 1, 1945 99%4 100% 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co.. General 4%4s....... Feb. 14, 1935 75 76 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...Sec. Conv. 7s...... Feb. 1, 1925 100% 101 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York... One Year Sec. 8s... Dec. 1, 1921 997% 100% 

New Amsterdam Gas Co...... First Consol. 5s....Jan. 1, 1948 59 62 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co.......... Gen. (now ist) 5s..May 1, 1949 8014 82 
Detroit City Gas Co......... cane Gixesecceweass Jan. 1, 1923 91 93 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 

Philadelphia ...... POE eee ree Jan. 1, 1928 92% 96 
Hudson County Gas Co......... First 58............Nov. 1, 1940 74 77 
Laclede Gas Light Co..........- Ref. & Ext. 5s..... Apr. 1, 1934 72 75 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co....... First & Ref. 73..... June 1, 1923 94 9514 
Michiana Light Ce... scccccecss First & Ref. 5s..... Mar. 1, 1946 70 75 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........ PUN Oa vsicendcex es May 1, 1927 80 82 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.........- Gen. & Ref. 5s..... Jan. 1, 1942 77% 1% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.......... Col. Tr. Conv. 7s... May 1, 1925 96 97 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. 7s..... Dec. 1, 1940 98 99 

Cal, Gas & Eine. Ceepn.csccccce Unif. & Ref. 5s..... Nov. 1, 1937 85 86 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... Refunding 5s....... Sept. 1, 1947 70% 71 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co... First 5s............ July 1, 1937 %2%4 75 
Portland Gas & Coke Co........ First & Ref. 5s.....Jan. 1, 1940 75 77 
Seattle Lighting Co....... —e fee Oct. 1, 1949 65 67 
Southern California Gas Co...... 2 ae Nov. 1, 1950 8514 87% 
United Gas Improvement Co....Two Year 8s....... Feb. 1, 1923 99 9914 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........ Ref. & Ext. 5s..... July 1, 1957 75 78 
Washington Gas Light Co...... Generel 66 ....cees Nov. 1, 1960 77 78 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 
OS CRIED scscscess -. First & Ref. 58..... June 1, 1941 74 76% 








Standard Gas Earnings 


Earnings reports of Standard 
Gas & Electric Company utility 
subsidiaries for the year ended 
Feb. 28, 1921, show satisfactory in- 
creases in both gross and net. The 
month of February in general was 
marked by substantial increases in 
business connected and by an im- 
provement in the increase of elec- 
tric energy output. Signs of an 
early resumption of industrial ac- 
tivity in many of the territories 
served give hope of a speedy re- 
turn to a normal rate of increase 
in the use of electrical energy for 


- 


power purposes. The gas proper- 
ties continue to report exceptional 
increases in the use of manufac- 
tured gas, due to the more ex- 
tended use of gas for heating pur- 
poses. 


To Install U. G. I. Automatic 


Controls 

The U. G. I. Contracting Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has recently 
received orders to install U. G. T. 
automatic controls at the follow- 
ing places: Indianapolis, Ind. (2) ; 
New Haven, Conn. (2), and Ham- 
mond, Ind. 





Present Rate Inadequate 

Detroit, Mich.—The city council 
has been asked by the Detroit City 
Gas Company to sanction an in- 
crease in the domestic gas rates. 
The increase authorized a short 
time ago from 79 to 85 cents per 
1,000 ft. is insufficient for even op- 
erating expenses, according to the 
statement filed by the company. 


Companies Place Orders 


The Gas Machinery Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has received 
orders for installing bench fillings 
with stop end retorts at- Wauke- 
sha, Wis., and Lincoln, Ill., orders 
for benches of through sixes at 
Canandaigua, N. Y., and Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, orders for benches 
of through eights at Cambridge, 
Mass., and orders for benches of 
inclined retorts at Lynn, Mass., 
San Juan, Porto Rico, Mobile, Ala., 
and Charlotte, N. C. 

All of these orders include sec- 
tional silica retorts and settings of 
the most modern design. 


Several Cases for April Term 
Supreme Court of Fulton 
County, N. Y. 

Frank Kathan vs. East Creek 
Electric Light & Power Company. 
Action, trespass. 

Fulton County Gas & Electric 
Company vs. Rockwood Manufac- 
turing Company, vs. Rockwood 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. Ac- 
tion for damages and injunction. 

City of Gloversville vs. Fulton 
County Gas & Electric Company. 
Action for penalty 











Remodeling Gas Apparatus 


In line with the general improve- 
ments of its plant, the Richmond 
(Va.) City Gas Works is having 
its 10 ft. 6 in. carbureted water gas 
apparatus remodeled, including the 
addition of air and steam controls 
and U. G. I. automatic control. The 
U. G. I. Contracting Company, of 
Philadelphia, is doing the work. 
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Pennsylvania and New Jersey Associations in 


Joint Convention 


Decide to Organize Conference with Neighboring States 


A joint meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Association and the New 
Jersey Gas Association was held 
April 13, 14 and 15 at the Adelphia 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Each as- 
sociation held a business meeting 
in the forenoon of the rst day at 
which officers for the ensuing year 
were elected. 

The new officers of the New Jer- 
sey Gas Association are as follows: 

President, H. H. Newman, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; vice-president, C. W. 
Wardell, Gloucester, N. J.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. E. Mason, Long 
Branch, N. J.; directors: D. A. 
Worrell, Philadelphia; M. C. Fox, 
Philadelphia, and W. P. Adams, 
Millville, N. J. 

The new officers for the Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Association are: 

President, E. L. Smith, Towan- 
da, Pa.; first vice-president, Luther 
Gaston, Lebanon, Pa.; second vice- 
president R. B. Hull, Lancaster, 
Pa.; secretary-treasurer, G. S. Cul- 
len, Harrisburg, Pa. New members 
of the council: G. B. Bains, 3rd; W. 
Griffin Gribbel, W. R. Rhoades and 
T. W. McDonald. 

In his remarks on B.t.u. and 
rates |. H. Kippelman, retiring 
president of Pennsylvania Gas As 
sociation, stated that it was the 
first time in his recollection that 
the State Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania had recognized the Pennsyl- 
vania Association. At the 
meeting with the State Commis- 
sion on the B.t.u. standard ques- 
tion, the evidence presented was so 
convincing that the commissioners 
acted quickly and granted what 
the committee asked for, and the 
law of the State now fixes the stan- 
dard at 520 B.t.u. 

W. Griffin Gribbel, chairman of 
the membership committee, pre- 
sented the following report: 


Gas 


“The membership committee 
have given careful thought to the 
matter of membership in gas asso- 
ciations in general, and have been 
impressed with the fact that mem- 
bership committees, as a rule, do 
not largely increase the member- 
ship in trade associations by their 
personal effort. This is due to a 
number of rather obvious reasons. 

“It is hardly possible to expect 
the personnel of any membership 
committee to personally go into 
the field and solicit members to 
any great extent. It would seem 
that the best and most productive 
course to pursue would then be to 
lessen the obstacles in the way of 
voluntary membership. With this 
thought in mind your committee 
beg to submit the following sug- 
gestions: 

“That the expense of the asso- 
ciation be borne in the main by 
those directly interested in the well 
being of the industry, and who are 
responsible for the existence of the 
association, namely the 
panies 

“That officers and employees of 
the gas companies, underwriting 
the expenses of the association, 
should be eligible for membership 
on the payment of a small registra- 
tion fee. Also that individuals sell- 
ing supplies to these gas companies 
fixed share in the support 
of the association. 


gas 


com- 


bear a 


“Further, to increase the incen- 
tive to membership it is recom- 
mended that there be held in addi- 
tion to the annual meeting of the 
association in April two other 
meetings of one day duration in 
September and December respec- 
tively, at such time and place as the 
as the council may designate. 

“It is further recommended by 


your committee that well consid- 


ered steps be taken looking to a 
union, without loss of identity, of 
the two strongest gas associations 
in this territory, namely, the New 
Jersey State Gas Association and 
the Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
under an appropriate title, to be de- 
cided upon later. 

“In connection with this the 
committee beg to call to your at- 
tention the significant fact that in 
April, 1920, the annual meetings of 
the two above mentioned associa- 
tions were coincidently held in 
Philadelphia, and that at the last 
meeting of the New Jersey State 
Gas Association it was decided to 
hold their annual meeting in April 
at the same time and place as the 
Pennsylvania Gas Association. A 
union of these two associations 
would seem to promise a gathering 
of considerable importance, draw- 
ing membership from New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, . Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, and 
possibly from parts of New York 
and West Virginia. Such a 
ference would be in a position to 
substantially assist in any national 
movements the American Gas As- 
sociation should be required to in- 
augurate. 


con- 


“The changes proposed in the 
beginning of this report have re 
ceived the approval of the execu- 
tive council.” 

After considerable discussion the 
report was adopted. Then the fol- 
lowing resolution was introduced, 
and was adopted by both associa- 
tions: 

“Whereas, The continued devel- 
opment of the gas industry is hin- 
dered by lack of accurate public 
information of the conditions un- 
der which it is operating: be it 

“Resolved, That steps be taken 
to give widest circulation to all 
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possible economies in methods of 
manufacture and distribution, and 
that every encouragement be of 
fered to the free discussion of ways 
and means by which to clearly set 
forth the actual condition confront- 
ing the industry; be it further 

“Resolved, That the association 
join with the New Jersey Gas As- 
sociation in a permanent confer- 
ence to be known as the Fastern 
States Gas Conference and that the 
president be requested, jointly with 
the president of the New Jersey 
State Gas Association, to form a 
committee representing the gas in- 
terests in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Del- 
aware and West Virginia and of 
the District of Columbia to draw 
up regulations for the government 
of the conference. Such regula- 
tions to be ratified by the council 
of the associations who are here- 
with empowered to do all things 
necessary to the creation of this 
conference in the name of this as- 
sociation.” 

Somewhat of an innovation was 
created in that there were few pre- 
pared papers. A large part of the 
proceedings being in the form of 
talks and discussions. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, president of 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, on 
the “Training and Retaining of 
Men,” gave an outline of the work 
of the institute for the past eight 
years in investigating different in- 
dustries. As the speaker expressed 
it, “Taking things apart, removing 
the waste, and putting the organ 
ization together again.” He made 
a plea for the specially trained col- 
lege man in business. 

W. Percy Hall, assistant secre 
tary-manager, American Gas As 
sociation, outlined some of the ac- 
tivities of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation in assisting the State asso 
ciations by taking up the larger 
problems of the gas industry which 
could be handled to better advan- 
tage by the National Association. 

F. D. Daniels, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Health Department, 
read a paper on “Stream Pollu- 
tion.” 

\W. A. Ehlers, industrial fuel en- 
gineer of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation delivered a talk on the 
“Value to the Gas Company of Its 
Industrial Fuel Business, and 
Ways and Means for Securing and 
Retaining This Class of Business.” 
This paper will be published in a 
later issue of the American Gas 
Journal. 


The banquet was held Wednes- 
day night and was well attended. 

On Thursday the Hon. George 
Wilder Cartwright, of California, 
made an address, and M. L. Car- 
raway, Norfolk, Va., read a paper 
on “What Sort of Publicity Does 
the Gas Industry Need Most at 
This Time?’ The afternoon was 
taken up by an outing. 





Gas Company Changes Hands 


Owosso, Mich.—Purchase of the 
stock of the Owosso’ Gas Company 
by Seth Q. Pulver and C. D. Bell 
of this city, and Walter M. Bush 
of Corunna, was announced re- 
cently. The stock was purchased 
of the Dean family, of Ann Arbor, 
founders of the company. 

The deal has been pending for 
some time and was consummated 
when Messrs. Bell and Bush went 
to Detroit for that purpose. 

The new owners of the company 
state that there will be no change 
for the present in the personnel of 
the company’s force, and say they 
have no announcement to make re- 
garding their plans for the future, 
other than that it will be their aim 
to give satisfactory service to the 
company’s patrons. 

“We naturally wish to wait until 
we become thoroughly familiar 
with the details of the business be- 
fore we make any particular an- 
nouncement,” declared Mr. Pulver. 
“We wish, however, to assure the 
gas consumers of Owosso that it 
will be our aim to give satisfactory 
service.” 

The gas company was formed 
nearly forty years ago by the Dean 
family, which has owned it since. 





Municipal Plant to Improve 


Works 


The Municipal Light Board of 
Wakefield, Mass., has awarded the 
contract to the U. G. I. Contract- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia, for 
improvements to the gas plant at 
that place. The work includes the 
installation of new carbureted wa- 
ter gas apparatus, motor driven and 
turbine driven blowers, tar extrac- 
tor and condenser, with the neces- 
sary connections for each. Eight- 
een hours after this contract was 
received the U. G. I. Contracting 
Company had the first car load 
shipment moving to its destination. 


Asks Co-operation of 
Consumers 


Harrisburg, Pa.—‘Our business 
is not merely to sell gas but to give 
you good gas service, as well,” said 
George L. Cullen, commercial! 
agent of the Harrisburg Gas Com- 
pany. “Therefore,” he continued 
“Do us the favor of selecting our 
office as the proper place to regis- 
ter complaints. 

“We invite your help and co-op- 
eration at all times. We are al- 
ways ready to make investigation, 
and any errors will be promptly 
rectified. 

“It is our constant endeavor to 
give you a service which is com- 
plete and satisfactory in every de- 
tail. Any employee who fails to 
recognize this fact and who does 
not do his utmost to serve you is 
not rightly representing our com- 
pany and its policy toward the pub- 
lic. Our policy: The public is en- 
titled to courteous treatment and 
to the best possible service.” 





Offers Cost Plus Rate 


Temple, Texas.— The Temple 
Gas Light Company has submitted 
for informal consideration by the 
city council a proposed new fran- 
chise to extend over a period of 
fifty years in which rates are to be 
fixed at cost plus 10 per cent re- 
turns on actual capital invested 
annual audit to establish the basic 
figures. 

Provision is also made to substi- 
tute natural gas for the manufac- 
tured product at any time. Under 
provisions of the franchise the city 
is also granted the privilege of pur- 
chasing the plant by paying a price 
ascertained to represent the actual 
investment, less funded indebted- 
ness retired amount in sinking and 
depletion funds. The council is 
giving the matter consideration but 
no decision is expected for some 
time. 


Arkansas Natural Gas 


Pittsburgh, Pa——After payment 
of accrued dividends, retiring pre- 
ferred stock and a block of bonds, 
the Arkansas Natural Gas Com 
pany closed the 1920 year with cash 
surplus of $994,318, which com- 
pares with $99,886 in 1919, in which 
no dividends whatever were paid. 
This showing is due largely to 
company’s extensive oil operations 
in Homer, La., field. 


II mc 














